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BOOK   at the present time, wherever our Navy could act; and it would be im-
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'   > possible for the French Army to operate anywhere against us. But if

we were at war with Russia and France at the same time, the situation
would be serious.
As regards Germany, their interest was against any policy which
would materially cripple the sea-power of England. They knew perfectly
well that in such a case they would be attacked next. Therefore, in no
case would they join a combination against us. Treaty or rio Treaty, the
worst we had to anticipate from them was that they would remain
neutral. Russia had tried under Lobanoff, and again under Muravieff,
to bring about a general combination against us, but Germany would
never listen to it, as it was against her real interest.
Now if we made difficulties with Russia in China, and war ensued,
France would have to join Russia, and we should be face to face with
the Dual Alliance. If, on the other hand, we came to an agreement with
Russia about China and quarrelled with France about West Africa,
Russia would certainly not run the risk of a great war in such a cause.
This being the state of the case, as it appeared to M. de Billow, Count
Hatzfeldt asked me what I had to say to the preliminary objection
that no treaty would be binding on our successors.
I said I thought M. de Billow shared a common misapprehension of
continental nations. Yet if he would look back he would see that there
was no case in history in which a Treaty made by one party in this
country had been repudiated by another. There was really more certainty
in our foreign policy than in that of nations where the personality of
the Ruler was a greater feature. A Treaty made with the Emperor of
Russia, for instance, might be repudiated, if he died, by a successor who
did not share his views, but I could not conceive it possible that a
Treaty accepted by any British Parliament on behalf of the nation
would be repudiated by another Parliament.
Count Hatzfeldt asked if I held this view as to a secret Treaty. I said
that in my personal judgment any treaty of the kind we were talking
of ought to be made public and submitted to Parliament.1 If this were
not the case the obligation of honour upon a succeeding Government
would be much less, but even then I thought that repudiation would be
an extreme measure, unlikely although not impossible.
Then he asked if I thought it possible that Parliament would accept
1 This must be well noted.